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FOREWORD 

The  paintings  and  graphic  works  of  Arthur  B. 
Da  vies  are  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  Ameri- 
can art  and  have,  together  with  his  vital  personality, 
exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  art  of  our  country  and 
time.  Through  the  co-operation  of  his  widow,  Dr. 
Virginia  M.  Da  vies,  the  Museum  is  able  to  present  his 
textiles  and  sculpture,  which  give  an  added  idea  of 
the  fecundity  of  his  rare  talents  and  the  breadth  of  his 
interests.  Dr.  Da  vies  has,  in  the  Introduction  which 
follows,  given  from  her  intimate  knowledge,  the  history 
of  his  work  in  these  mediums,  and  Miss  Frances  Morris 
has  contributed  her  expert  services  in  the  classification 
of  the  textiles.  We  wish  herewith  to  express  our 
indebtedness  and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Davies  and  Miss 
Morris  for  their  invaluable  assistance. 

Robert  Loftin  Newman's  paintings,  although  shown 
before  in  New  York,  have  been  known  to  too  small  and 
special  a  circle.  We  feel  that,  with  the  present  wide- 
spread interest  in  Romanticism,  a  showing  of  a  con- 
siderable and  comprehensive  group  of  his  canvases  is 
timely;  and  hope  that  an  appreciation  of  his  art,  which 
has  heretofore  been  confined  to  connoisseurs  and  art- 
ists, may  be  extended  to  a  wider  public.  We  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Marchal  E.  Landgren  for  his  Introduction 
and  assistance  in  locating  examples  of  Newman's  work. 


TEXTILES  AND  SCULPTURE  BY 
ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 


Constellation  Tapestry  by  Arthur  b.  da  vies 

Lent  by  the  Ferargil  Galleries 


INTRODUCTION 

Arthur  B.  Da  vies'  first  essays  in  artistry  were  made  with  a 
jLx.  pocket  knife,  and  his  first  triumph,  when  twelve  years  old, 
was  the  pre-Christmas  display  in  a  jeweller's  window  of  a  small 
sail  boat,  fully  rigged,  made  with  this  simple  tool.  This  brought  him 
twenty -five  dollars  and  unlimited  hope. 

The  knife  remained  a  favorite  tool  through  life  and  in  spare  mo- 
ments released  from  the  imprisoning  cedar  many  of  the  forms  set 
forth  in  this  exhibition.  Following  the  Armory  Show,  the  opening 
of  eyes  and  minds  to  new  ideas  reacted  strongly  upon  him  and  there 
was  prolonged  activity  with  the  cedar  blocks — a  series  of  figurines 
which  set  forth  exultingly  the  tendency  of  modern  sculpture.  The 
public  response  to  the  modern  art  made  him  feel  the  time  had  come 
to  place  objects  of  real  and  austere  beauty  within  the  purchasing 
power  of  many.  About  1918  he  completed  an  arrangement  in  Paris 
to  have  the  figurines  cast,  ranging  from  one  to  twelve  of  a  single 
model,  and  hopefully  brought  them  back  to  America— to  find  them 
ahead  of  their  day  in  the  art  market  and  above  the  anticipated  price, 
due  to  the  tariff  on  manufactured  metal. 

Turning  then  to  another  art  interest  and  pastime  he  began  work- 
ing in  textiles  and  tapestries,  which  became  a  vital  and  inspiring 
motive  in  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  Casting  the  first  stone  in  the 
pond  the  circles  widened  rapidly  and  drew  in  most  of  his  available 
energy  and  money.  Half  his  year  was  spent  in  Europe  with  head' 
quarters  in  Paris,  where  he  frequently  returned  to  advise  with  and 
direct  the  execution  of  designs.  He  was  fortunate  in  enlisting  the 
friendship  and  enthusiastic  support  of  M.  G.  G.  LaBoure  of  the 
Manufactures  des  Gobelins  and  Mile.  Germaine  Montereau  of 
Paris  and  Beaugency  studios.  They  personally  executed  or  directed 
the  weaving  and  as  the  project  grew  Mile.  Montereau,  herself 
trained  at  the  Gobelins,  enlarged  her  Beaugency  studios  to  execute 
the  larger  pieces,  and  at  the  time  of  Davies'  death  had  nine  workers 
busy,  mostly  on  his  designs. 


The  rigors  of  this  work  are  almost  unbelievable.  The  Animals  in 
Eden,  for  instance,  occupied  Mile.  Montereau  all  her  own  working 
hours  for  two  years. 

None  of  this  product  was  offered  for  sale.  The  ambitious  project 
was  to  complete  enough,  and  good  enough,  to  make  a  grand  show- 
ing in  Paris — to  put  before  Frenchmen  what  an  American  could  do 
with  their  own  decadent  art,  and  thereafter  to  transplant  to  Amer- 
ica some  of  the  Beaugency  workers  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  industry 
in  America.  Death  stayed  this  dream. 

At  the  time  there  were  four  tapestries  on  the  looms  and  four  de- 
signs (River  of  Life,  Reflection,  The  Fountain  and  Blue  Rug  with 
Heads)  placed  with  M.  LaEoure  for  execution.  These  were  com- 
pleted two  years  afterwards.  A  partial  showing  was  made  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Memorial  Exhibition  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  mentioned  four,  a  complete  showing  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Da  vies  believed  profoundly  in  the  educational  value  of  a 
few  beautiful  objects  among  those  used  and  seen  daily  by  children 
— considered  himself  more  indebted  to  certain  old  English  silver 
spoons  than  to  all  else  of  his  family's  gear.  To  one  remonstrating  on 
the  futility  of  reviving  the  tapestry  art  he  replied,  "Modern  archi- 
tecture, particularly  that  intended  for  homes,  allows  only  the  spars- 
est in  decoration — therefore  to  make  it  livable,  to  bind  past  to  fu- 
ture, it  is  imperative  that  the  decoration  be  the  finest,  be  packed 
with  human  aspiration  and  human  endeavor.  In  this  machine  age 
what's  to  be  done  with  all  our  surplus  time?  Men  and  women  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  make  tapestries,  to  appraise  them  and  to 
enjoy  them." 

Dr.  Virginia  M.  Davies. 


Athene,  Hebe,  Aphrodite        Bronze  by  Arthur  b.  davies 

Lent  by  the  Fer argil  Galleries 
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GALLERY  IV,  FIRST  FLOOR 

TEXTILES 

Unless  otherwise  designated  all  textiles  listed  are  from  the  col' 
lection  of  Dr.  Virginia  M.  Davies. 

i     Forest  Dwellers     Tapestry  H.  37^2";  W.  71" 

Executed  at  the  Gobelins  Works  after  the  death  of  the  artist 

2  Rug     Tapestry  weave  with  pattern  in  cut  pile,  Ghiordes 

knot,  Inca  design  L.  72";  W.  49" 

3  Rug     Embroidery,  long  legged  cross  stitch,  designed  in  Span- 

ish manner  L.  83";  W.  38" 

4  A  Thousand  Flowers     Rug  weave,  cut  pile,  Ghiordes  knot 

Private  Collection  H.  40";  W.  71" 

5  Judith     Tapestry  H.  22";  W.  243/2" 

6  Rug     Embroidery;  braid  and  cross  stitch,  designed  in  Span- 

ish manner  L.  833/9";  W.  38" 

7  The  Rainbow     Tapestry  H.  50";  W.  41" 

8  At  the  Gates  of  the  Morning     Tapestry 

H.  68^";  W.  j9M" 

9  Wood  Nymph     Tapestry  H.  19/9";  W.  12" 
10     Galatea     Tapestry                                  H.  22 J 9";  W.  31H" 
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ii     Roman  Head     Tapestry,  fine  warp  and  heavy  wool  weft 

H.  13  ^";W.  15H" 

12  Autumn     Tapestry  H.  <?q";  W.  38" 

13  Three  Feathers     Slit  tapestry  weave         H.  71}^";  W.  45" 

14  Runner     Tapestry  and  pile  L.  59";  W.  iil/i" 

15  Lady  from  the  Sea     Embroidery  on  handwoven  fabric  in 

close  stem  stitch  H.  19";  W.  17" 

16  Reflection     Tapestry  H.  81";  W.  92" 

Executed  at  theGobelinsWorks  after  the  death  of  the  artist 

17  Greek  Torso     Tapestry  H.  283^" ;  W.  34" 

18  Bacchanal     Tapestry  H.  26";  W.  21^" 

19  The  Fountain     Tapestry  H.  88";  W.  86}^" 

Executed  at  theGobelinsWorks  after  the  death  of  the  artist 

20  Flora     Embroidery  in  gros  and  petit  point    H.  16";  W.  10" 

21  Hanging     Tapestry  L.  1193^";  W.  41 }/%' 
11     Rug — Spanish  Bird  Motif     Embroidery    L.  703/2";  W.  46" 

23  Aphrodite     Tapestry  H.  1&/2  ';  W.  27" 

24  Pleiades     Tapestry  H.  26";  W.  23" 

25  Amor  Contra  Mundum     Tapestry  H.  102";  W.  in" 

26  Festival     Tapestry  H.  22^";  W.  27^" 

27  Vintage     Tapestry  H.  21 3^";  W.  16" 

28  The  Animals  in  Eden     Fine  rug  weave,  cut  pile,  Ghiordes 

knot  L.  74H";  W.  38%" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  7^.  Bliss 

29  Swallows     Tapestry,  fine  warp  and  heavy  loosely  twisted 

wool  weft  H.  46";  W.  25" 

30  Constellation     Tapestry  H.  17 J  4";  W.  13  H" 

Lent  by  the  Ferargil  Galleries 

31  Nudes     Tapestry  H.  18";  W.  28" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  J^.  Bliss 

32  Tuscany     Tapestry  H.  23";  W.  31" 

33  Eros     Tapestry,  fine  warp,  loosely  twisted  wool  weft 

H.  2514//;  W.  18 \i» 

34  Ares     Tapestry  H.  15";  W.  15" 

35  Summer  Solstice     Tapestry  H.  31";  W.  47" 

36  Rug— Spanish  Tulip  Motif    Embroidery  L.  87";  W.  55%" 


OX  FLOOR 

37  Floral  Rug     Cut  pile,  Ghiordes  knot,  two  heights  of  pile. 

Designed  in  Chinese  manner  L.  96";  W.  63" 

38  Rug     Cut  pile,  Ghiordes  knot  L.  51";  W.  20^ 

39  Rug     Knotted  weave,  Ghiordes  knot,  cut  in  three  heights  of 

pile  L.  181 M";  W.  129K" 

40  Rug     Cut  pile,  Ghiordes  knot  L.  64";  W.  51^" 

41  Rug     Tapestry  and  rug  weave,  cut  pile,  Ghiordes  knot.    De- 

signed in  the  manner  of  the  so-called  "Polish"  (Persian) 
rugs  L.  86";  W.  56" 

SCULPTURE  IN  BRONZE 

Lent  by  the  Fer argil  Galleries 


-p 

Athene,  Hebe,  Aphrodite 

54 

Maenad 

43 

Tranquility 

55 

Eurydice 

44 

Pure  Flame 

56 

Red  One  of  the  Dawn 

45 

Deep  Night 

57 

Mediation 

46 

Pillars  of  Ialysos 

58 

Isis 

47 

Alchemy 

59 

Penelope 

48 

Maiden  of  the  Sea 

60 

Sleep 

49 

Inspiration 

61 

Venus  and  Eros 

50 

Running  Athlete 

62 

Corrigaun 

5i 

Rhythm  of  Dusk 

63 

Mirror  of  Venus 

52 

Goddess  of  Beauty 

64 

Slave  of  the  Nile 

53 

Aurora 

65 

Spirit  of  Earth 

Arthur  B.  Dayies,  by  royal  cortissoz;  a  volume  of  the  American  art- 
ists series  published  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  con' 
taining  an  essay,  a  biography,  a  list  of  all  extant  works  in  oil  and  21 
illustrations at  Museum  Bookshop,  price  $2.oc 
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PAINTINGS  BY 
ROBERT  LOFTIN  NEWMAN 


Portrait  of  Robert  Loftin  Newman,  189S 

By   ANDREW  O'CONNOR 


INTRODUCTION 

Robert  Loftin  Newman,  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  one  hun- 
-  dred  and  eight  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  handful  of  vital  person- 
alities in  American  painting.  As  yet  his  works  are  little  known,  and 
since  only  three  exhibitions  of  his  paintings  are  recorded — two  held 
during  his  lifetime  and  a  third,  eleven  years  ago — there  is  also  a 
scarcity  of  biographical  and  critical  material  concerning  him.* 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  obscurity.  His  choice  of  living  as 
a  recluse,  and  the  unusually  small  sizes  of  his  canvases  are  them- 
selves sufficient  causes  for  his  neglect.  His  life  appears  to  have  been 
a  simple  one,  spent  for  the  most  part  without  material  comforts,  and 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  a  few  collectors  and  friends.  So  sel- 
dom are  his  works  seen  that  many  of  the  pictures  in  this  exhibition 
are  shown  for  the  first  time;  others  have  not  been  exhibited  since 
1894.  This  present  acknowledgment  of  his  work  is  not,  however,  a 
matter  of  chance,  for  Newman's  canvases  embody  many  of  the 
qualities  of  painting  which — through  the  process  of  elimination  re- 
sulting from  the  revolution  in  the  art — have  presented  themselves 
as  qualities  of  prime  significance. 

It  is  said  that  Newman  read  a  great  deal  about  painting  in  his 
youth,  and  it  is  known  that  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1850  to  study 
painting,  as  was  the  fashion  of  his  day,  at  Diisseldorf.  Having 
changed  his  plans,  he  stopped  in  Paris  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Thomas  Couture.  Undoubtedly,  he  felt  the  rich  quality  of  Cou- 
ture's  painting  sympathetic  to  his  romantic  nature.  But  the  greater 
influence  on  his  work  came  during  his  second  trip  to  Paris  in  1854. 
While  on  this  second  stay  abroad,  he  was  introduced  to  Jean 
Frangois  Millet  by  his  compatriot,  William  M.  Hunt.  Newman 
did  not  study  with  Millet,  but  he  spent  several  months  at  Barbizon 
where  his  associations  did  much  to  strengthen  his  personality.  He 
found  himself  in  the  company  of  painters  who  were  by  only  a  few 
years  his  seniors  and  who  were  filled  with  many  of  the  qualities  of 
his  own  spirit.  Newman  greatly  admired  Millet;  in  fact,  he  is  be- 

*  Small  groups  of  his  canvases  were  also  shown  at  the  Babcock  Galleries  in  1919,  and  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  in  1921. 
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lieved  to  have  brought  the  first  Millet  canvas,  Le  Vanneur,  to 
America.  However,  Newman's  canvases  show  none  of  the  senti- 
mental  strain  found  in  this  painter's  expression,  or  in  the  general 
character  of  the  works  produced  at  Barbkon.  They  reveal  the  same 
love  of  people,  but  a  love  too  deep  a  part  of  him,  too  intense,  for 
any  of  the  literal  or  superficial  representation  that  is  sentimental. 
Barbizon  was  an  important  stimulus  to  Newman,  but  it  did  little  to 
affect  the  actual  temper  of  his  work. 

After  this  second  sojourn  in  Paris  and  Barbizon,  Newman  re' 
turned  to  the  South  to  paint  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  conscripted  by  the  Confederate  Army.  When  Grant's  troops 
entered  Richmond  he  received  a  Provost  Marshal's  pass  to  the 
North  and  earned  his  way  to  New  York  by  painting  political  ban' 
ners  in  Baltimore.  He  entered  the  studio  of  Francis  Lathrop  when 
he  reached  the  city  and  worked  on  designs  for  stained  glass.  New 
York  became  his  permanent  residence  and,  excepting  for  occasional 
trips  to  Paris  and  London,  he  painted  there  until  his  death  in  1912. 

As  an  American  painter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Newman 
stands  apart  from  his  contemporaries.  He  was  as  brilliant  a  tech- 
nician as  the  century  produced,  and  as  a  colorist  he  had  no  equal. 
His  expression  is  romantic  in  the  fine  sense  of  the  word  where  ro- 
manticism is  a  matter  of  the  temperament  of  the  artist,  rather  than 
a  consideration  of  the  subjects  he  paints.  Because  of  this,  his  only 
native  kin  is  without  doubt  Albert  P.  Ryder,  but  the  relationship 
between  these  two  painters  exists  solely  in  the  proximity  of  their 
temperaments.  Newman  gives  a  simpler,  less  heroic  message.  His 
themes,  taken  from  the  tales  of  the  Bible  and  other  literature,  and 
from  the  simple  sentiments  of  people,  are  genuine  statements  of  his 
character.  Newman  found  in  these  subjects  the  affinity  between 
himself  and  life.  His  sincere  and  sensuous  response  to  human  ex' 
pression,  both  vain  and  humble,  endow  his  canvases  with  a  richness 
that  rises  above  material  meaning.  This  quality  of  subjectivism  is 
rare  among  nineteenth  century  American  painters;  it  is  responsible 
for  Newman's  greatest  achievement — the  ability  to  turn  the  pro- 
saic subject  into  a  painting  of  rich  beauty. 
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This  personal  quality  of  his  painting  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
fresh  acknowledgment  of  his  work.  The  revolution  in  the  art  of 
painting  has  emphasized  this  quality  as  a  major  complement  of  a 
work  of  art.  Newman  expresses  a  complete  accord  between  him- 
self and  the  subjects  he  painted.  And,  though  the  majority  of  his 
themes  are  drawn  from  literary  sources,  they  are  none  the  less  real 
for  their  derivation.  There  is  no  extravagant  flight  of  the  imagina- 
tion leading  him  to  depict  idealistic  allegory,  nor  any  unbridled  ex- 
pression of  emotional  conflict.  His  figures  are  all  firmly  rooted  to  the 
earth  as  if  they  had  grown  from  the  very  soil  on  which  they  stand. 
Newman  stresses  their  values,  rather  than  portrays  their  actual 
substance,  and  he  finds  the  symbols  of  these  values  in  literature. 
Hence,  The  Good  Samaritan,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing  Hood  are  symbols  of  definite  human  relationships.  His  roman- 
ticism is  not  an  escape  from  life  but  an  understanding  of  it.  What- 
ever spiritual  significance  his  works  contain  is  developed  directly 
from  material  experience. 

Newman's  plastic  ability  is  also  a  reason  for  the  present-day  ap- 
preciation of  his  work.  His  facility  with  color,  his  use  of  distortion, 
and  the  freedom  and  power  of  his  drawing  are  all  a  part  of  a  fine 
plastic  sense  which  is  remarkable  for  the  time  during  which  he 
lived.  Surely  his  contemporaries  held  more  concern  for  composition 
in  a  rigid  sense.  Newman's  forms  are  personal,  balanced,  an  integral 
part  of  himself.  They  can  be  admired  as  abstract  shapes  but,  with- 
out their  complementary  subjects,  they  are  meaningless.  There  is  no 
pattern  for  pattern's  sake,  no  unwarranted  use  of  distortion;  each 
form  relates  to  the  next,  and  all  build  to  express  the  single  unit  that 
is  his  subject.  For  this  reason  alone,  Newman  should  be  considered 
one  of  the  rare  personalities  in  painting  who,  with  the  simplest  of 
means,  establishes  a  harmony  between  the  meaning  of  his  subject 
and  his  ability  to  express  it. 

The  technic  and  the  spirit  of  his  work  outlive  his  time  and,  be- 
cause of  this,  his  paintings  have  contemporary  meaning.  They 
nevertheless  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this  is  evidence 
of  Newman's  awareness  of  the  life  of  his  time.  What  painter  today 
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could  find  his  identity  in  the  simple  truths  that  Newman  painted? 
The  lack  of  security  and  the  spiritual  unrest  of  the  present  make  the 
use  of  such  subject  matter  impossible  and,  in  general,  the  contem- 
porary  artist  contents  himself  with  an  escape  from  life,  or  a  denial 
of  it.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  purity  of  his  medium,  or  finds 
satisfaction  in  one  or  another  of  the  superficial  conclusions  offered 
by  the  confusion  from  which  he  tries  to  separate  himself.  The  nine- 
teenth century  held  different  stimuli.  Although  the  conditions  of 
present-day  living  may  tend,  in  a  sense,  to  make  his  meanings  ob- 
scure, Newman  expressed  with  simplicity  and  with  no  preachment 
ethical  and  spiritual  values  that  remain  of  universal  significance. 

Marchal  E.  Landgren. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

1827 — Robert  Loftin  Newman  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  No- 
vember tenth. 

1838 — Moves  with  family  to  Clarksville,  Tennessee. 

1850 — Takes  first  trip  to  Europe;  studies  under  Thomas  Couture 
in  Paris. 

1854 — Takes  second  trip  to  Paris;  becomes  associated  with  Barbi- 
ion  School;  returns  to  the  South  to  paint. 

1864 — Conscripted  by  Confederate  Army;  serves  on  firing  line,  and 
is  later  transferred  to  topographical  department. 

1865 — Receives  pass  to  the  North;  takes  work  painting  political 
banners  in  Baltimore. 

1866 — Moves  to  New  York  City. 

1882 — Takes  third  trip  to  Europe,  made  possible  by  sales  of  his 
work  by  Wyatt  Eaton ;  visits  London ;  returns  to  New  York 
City. 

1894 — Loan  exhibitions  of  his  work  are  held  at  Knoedler  Gallery, 
New  York,  and  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

1908 — Takes  another  trip  to  Europe  on  proceeds  from  sales  made 
by  Mrs.  Nestor  Sanborn;  takes  quarters  in  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, and  later  lives  in  small  house  in  Andrew  O'Connor's 
garden  at  Clamart,  Paris;  returns  to  London  and  is  taken  ill. 

1909 — -Exhibition  of  his  work  is  held  at  Mrs.  Sanborn's  studio  in 
Bible  House;  the  proceeds  finance  another  trip  to  London; 
returns  to  New  York  City  and  takes  studio  on  23rd  Street. 

1912 — Dies  suddenly  in  room  of  lodging  house  on  East  18th  Street, 
March  thirty-first. 

1919 — Babcock  Galleries  exhibit  small  group  of  his  canvases. 

1921 — Brooklyn  Museum  exhibits  small  group  of  his  canvases. 

1924 — Exhibition  of  his  works  is  held  at  the  Frank  K.  M.  Rehn 
Gallery. 
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CATALOGUE 

Unless  otherwise  designated  all  works  here  listed  are  paintings 
in  oil  on  canvas. 


GALLERIES  V  AHD  VI,  SECOND  FLOOR 

i     Head  of  a  Girl  H.  io";  W.  8" 

Collection  of  the  Brooklyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

2  The  Flight  Into  Egypt     Signed  H.  1234";  W.  iS" 

Collection  of  Mr.  John  F.  Braun  through  the 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 

3  Girl  and  Two  Children     c.  1900  H.  12";  W.  6" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Taylor 

4  Mother  and  Two  Children  H.  8";  W.  14" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Taylor 

5  Psyche     Signed  H.  10";  W.  14" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn 

6.  The  Letter     Signed  H.  17 34";  W.  13" 

Collection  of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery 

7.  The  Floral  Offering  H.  8";  W.  6" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Davis 

8.  The  Witch  of  Endor     1897     Signed  H.  22";  W.  27" 

Collection  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Bahcoc\ 

9     The  Letter     Signed  on  back  H.  8";  W.  6" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Davis 

10  Red  Riding  Hood     Signed  H.  i4l/i"\  W.  10 J4" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Taylor 

11  Tiger  at  Rest     Signed  H.  8";  W.  10" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

12  The  Skylark     Signed  H.  14";  W.  18" 

Collection  of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery 

13  The  Good  Samaritan     1886     Signed  H.  9";  W.  11" 

Collection  of  The  J^ewar\  Museum 

14  Sappho  H.  14";  W.  10* 

Collection  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Babcoc\ 
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Girl  and  Two  Children 
by  robert  loftin  newman 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Taylor 


15  Children  Playing     Signed  H.  7J4";  W.  9^" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn 

16  Woodland  Companions     Signed  H.  14";  W.  18" 

Collection  0/  Mr.  E.  C.  Babcoc^ 

17  Mother  and  Child     c.  1890  H.  10";  W.  12" 

Collection  0/  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Taylor 

18  Girl  Blowing  Soapbubbles     Signed  H.  20";  W.  i634" 

Collection  0/  Mr.  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 

19  Children  Playing  H.  10";  W.  14}^ 

Collection  of  the  Broo\lyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

20  Rabboni     Signed  H.  16";  W.  20" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Maguire 

21  Girls  Reading     Signed  H.  7",  W.  10" 

Collection  of  the  Broo\lyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

22  Mother  and  Child     1902     Signed  H.  18";  W.  14" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 

23  Rest  by  the  Wayside     c.  1900  H.  6";  W.  10" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Taylor 

24  Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest     Signed  H.  14";  W.  18" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Tsjcttie  S.  Horch 

25  Little  Red  Riding  Hood     Signed  H.  8";  W.  6" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn 

26  The  Fortune  Teller  H.  iaj^";  W.  18* 

Collection  of  Mr.  Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn 

27  Two  Girls     Signed  H.  12";  W.  9" 

Collection  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Babcoc\ 

28  Madonna  and  Child     Signed  H.  12%*;  W.  9" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee 

29  The  Good  Samaritan     Signed  H.  9";  W.  11" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

30  Walking  Tiger  H.  14";  W.  24" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Henry  Fairchild  James 

31  The  Fortune  Teller     Signed  H.  10";  W.  14" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Maguire 
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32  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Holden  as  a  Girl 

Pencil  drawing  on  paper  H.  10" ;  W.  8" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Fran\  H.  Holden 

33  Drawing     Charcoal  on  paper  H.  6";  W.  8" 

Collection  of  the  Brooklyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

34  Drawing     Charcoal  on  paper  H.  4";  W.  ^Yz 

Collection  of  Mr.  William  McKillob 

35  Nude     Pencil  drawing  on  paper  H.  $%";  W.  3}^" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 

36  Two  Drawings     Crayon  on  paper    Each  H.  2%";  W.  2^" 

Collection  of  the  Brooklyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

37  Adam  and  Eve  H.  10";  W.  8" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Alexander  W.  Dra\e 

38  Christ  Saving  Peter     Signed  H.  16";  W.  20" 

Collection  of  the  Brooklyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

39  Sheep     Signed  H.  14H" ';  W.  16" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn 

40  Landscape  with  Figures     1903     Signed        H.  16";  W.  20" 

Collection  of  the  Broo\lyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

41  Brother  and  Sister     Signed  H.  9";  W.  7" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  W.  Venn  Cresson 

42  Saint  John  the  Baptist     Signed  H.  ioj^";  W.  iiy% 

Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

43  Chrysanthemums     Signed  H.  29%";  W.  25" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn 

44  Romance — The  Way  to  the  Enchanted  Castle 

Signed  H.  n";  W.  i6]/2,f 

Collection  of  William  Macbeth,  Inc. 

45  The  Holy  Family     Signed  H.  24*;  W.  14" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Victor  Harris 

46  The  Lovers     1889     Signed  H.  5^;  W.  7^ 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Alexander  W.  Dra\e 

47  Wayside  Madonna  H.  6";  W.  8" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 

48  The  Prophecy     Signed  H.  14";  W.  18" 

Collection  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Babcoc\ 
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49  Adoration  H.  q";  W.  12" 

Collection  of  the  Brooklyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

50  The  Fortune  Teller  H.  10";  W.  14" 

Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

51  Christ  and  His  Disciples  H.  20";  W.  30" 

Collection  of  Mr.  John  F.  Braun  through  the 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 

52  The  Good  Samaritan     1886     Signed  H.  10";  W.  14" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Buel 

53  The  Fortune  Teller     Signed  H.  10";  W.  12" 

Collection  of  the  Brooklyn  Museums,  Central  Museum 

54  Pan     Signed  H.  12";  W.  18" 

Collection  of  Mr.  Frederic  Fairchxld  Sherman 

55  Mother  and  Child     Signed  H.  nj^";  W.  9^r/ 

Collection  of  Mrs.  W.  Venn  Cresson 

56  The  Peacock     Signed  H.  10";  W.  16" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Buel 

57  The  Jewel  H.  9";  W.  7" 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Fran\  H.  Holden 


NOTE 

DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  THESE  EXHIBI- 
TIONS AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ACQUISITIONS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1934  IS  SHOWN  IN 
GALLERIES  I  AND  2,  AND  A  SELECTION  OF 
WORKS  FROM  THE  PERMANENT  COLLEC- 
TION IS  SHOWN  IN  GALLERIES  3,  7  AND  8 
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